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Notice. 


_ We have received letters from numerous subscribers con- 
cerning the weekly distribution of our music. Almost all have 
expressed a desire that we should give sixteen pages of letter- 
press with each number, instead of giving twelve of letter- 
press, and four of music, as we do at present, and present the 
Subscribers with morceaux of music occasionally, as we may 
be able to obtain what is valuable. 
respondents as our Friends, and willing to oblige all parties, 
as far as lies in our power, we have decided, although in this 
instance the change will be attended with great additional 
expense, to follow the suggestions made. 
aad following numbers, therefore, will consist of sixteen pages 
of printed matter. Music of the best kind will be given occa- 
sionally, say once a month, with the Journal, and no altera- 


We look upon our Cor- 


Our next number, 


tion will be made in the present terms of subscription, To 
fill up the additional four pages of letter-press, we have pre- 
pared the translation of a tale from the French of Paul de 
Kock, the first chapters of which will appear in the ensuing 
number of the Musical World. We also intend for the future 
to devote a particular section of our columns to criticisms on 
all literary works; ard by this means, without in the least 
degree infringing on our musical province, we anticipate 
making our journal better adapted for more general circula- 
tion. We trust this change will fall in with the wishes of our 
subscribers. 





Covent-Garden and its Prospects. 


Tuere has appeared a letter in the France Musicale of 
Sunday last, signed Un Francais d Londres, evidently pro- 
ceeding from the pen of a partizan of Mr. Lumley, or Lhumiey, 
as the Frenchman persists in spelling the name, in which the 
writer attempts to establish the impossibility of the new under- 
taking at Covent-Garden obtaining any success. The letter 
is written with much care, and exhibits a small show of reason; 
but fails greatly in laying down the premises from which it 
would draw its inferences, The reader will at.once perceive 
the weak points in the arguments adduced, without our calling 
his attention particularly thereto. The epistle is worth quoting : 
first,.as displaying the amount of excitement called into exist- 





ence by the establishment of a second Italian opera: and 
next, as it shows the extent of opposition to which the new 
management will have to submit. We translate the article 
entire, leaving to the reader to draw his own conclusion as to 
the writer’s arguments. He alludes, in the commencement, 
to a letter of the preceding week published in the same jour- 
nal, in which the facts or specialities of the forthcoming opera 
at Covent-Garden are given, and a slight allusion made to the 
likelihood of its failure. 
“ London, Sept. 3rd, 1846. 

‘I told you in my last letter that the competition against 
M. Lhumley presented nothing serious. I have a thousand 
means of proving what I have advanced, but I shall confine 
myself to transmitting to you what I have heard murmured 
in my ears: I wish merely to be the echo of the popular 
voice, which is, this time, in accordance with the resounding 
sentiments of the aristocracy. 

‘* First, let me rectify a mistake of my former epistle. The 
banker, Salamanca, has not deposited three millions at a house 
in London to support the new theatre. His name, it is true, 
has served to give color and plausibility tothe project for 
some days: but the party soon discovered that it would have 
been of no profit to raise the Spanish standard as a beacon to 
others, and renounced it. We are even assured that M. Sala- 
manca, wearied with dispensing his royal fantasies on the 
theatre dal Circo, has left that establishment to its own 
resources—a thing much to be regretted, inasmuch as it only 
survived through the munificence of the celebrated speculator. 

‘In London, public opifion shows itself but little favorable 
to the new enterprise. A miracle alone can help to resuscitate 
Covent-Garden, and give it existence for any length of time. 
Situated near the market garden, it seems condemned eternally 
to vegitate like a tree planted in a barren soil, Supposing that 
at Paris a theatre was built in the filthy purlieus of the city, 
can you imagine that the aristocracy would abandon the Salle 
Ventadour to plunge themselves into regions of mire afd dirt ? 
Tis but the same with regard to Covent-Garden ! This theatre 
has been visited at all times with marks of reprobation. 
Jullien alone has succeeded in bringing crowds there; but 
what did Jullien at Covent-Garden theatre? He gave pro- 
menade concerts at a shilling each, and executed music merely 
to please the taste of the English populace, with stamping of 
the feet, and blows of the fist. Goddem!... 

** Indeed, if the idea had suggested itself of building a new 
theatre in one of the best quarters of London, a hope perhaps 
might be rationally entertained of arousing the public curiosity 
by the attraction of novelty. Perhaps, I say; for many 
years since a colossal: theatre was erected in Oxford-street, 
not far from Her Majesty's theatre, and it endured no longer 
a space of time than a sopranc voice when it is lodged in a 





premature embonpoint. At the present moment it is a 
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magnificent bazaar, and no one thinks of restoring this 
splendid monument to its original destination. Moreover, it 
would scarcely require larger funds to build a new theatre 
than to place Covent-Garden in its requisite fitness for operatic 
representations. It is a horrible carease, tottering on its 
foundations. It will have to be repaired, re-cleaned, re- 
plastered, and re-decorated. It will be further n to 
expend a considerable outlay. The sum total of the cost 
cannot amount to less than £30,000! Courage! Messieurs the 
Conspirators! With one hand on the trowel, and the other 
in your purse, put yourselves to the task, and think the world 
contemplates you. 

*‘T recall to mind an epoch remarkable on the English stage 
for bringing together a combination of high genius and great 
reputation. It was in 1834. Taglioni and Mlle. Mars then 
conferred splendour on the representations of Covent-Garden 
theatre. Taglioni was in the apogée of her glory. La 
Sylphide, which had just been produced in Paris, and sub- 
sequently transferred to the boards of the Italian opera-house 
of London with immense suecess—had shed round the divine 
danseuse a perfume of renown which brought to her feet 
enthusiastic crowds. Well! neither Taglioni, nor Mars, 
performing the same evening, could preserve the ruin that 
overwhelmed Covent-Garden. Their performances and their 
appearance together at first excited a sensation, and drew crowds 
for a few nights, but by degrees they ceased to attract, and 
the theatre soon afterwards was plunged into bankruptcy. 
Malibran—the immortal Malibran—would also tempt her 
fortune on this fated arena; and, for the first time, her star 
was faithless; for even while she sang, the debtors thundered 
at the doors of Covent-Garden. Carlotta Grisi has not been 
more successful. She gave also some representations on the 
same stage; and at one of her last performances the receipts 
of the house, I believe, did not exceed sixteen pounds! ! ! 
Besides these, every succeeding manager proved but another 
victim. Madame Vestris, Charles Kemble, Laporte, Howper, 
Laurent, have in turn ruled the destinies of Covent-Garden, and 
all have fallen like card-houses, from the first even to the last. 

‘* Well, then! I would suppose for a moment that the 
Italian artists operate a miracle, that they draw crowds, and 
that the theatre is filled every evening to suffocation. In 
this case have you any idea what would be the amount of 
success to the new enterprise? It is this—that in place of 
losing one hundred or one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
during the season, it would only be in a deficiency of forty 
thousand! And this is a rational computation! The theatre, 
in effect, belongs to a number of shareholders, who all have 
the right of admission; and what is still more destructive is, 
that many of these have reserved to themselves boxes which 
they can let for their own benefit, if they do not desire to 
make use of them. These shareholders amount in number 
to a thousand, and the theatre at most contains two thousand 
spectators. Have I not reason to tell you, that Fortune and 
Covent-Garden cannot look each other in the face without 
making horrible grimaces ? 

‘* Meanwhile I have read in a journal of Paris, that the 
combination, Costa-Persiani Company, expect to overturn 
Her Majesty’s theatre. The latter, argues the French paper, 
will have always the aristocracy to support it: Covent-Garden, 
the public and the speculators in the City. One must know 
little indeed of the manners of the English, not to be cognizant 
of the fact, that the aristocracy of silver is always drawn in 
the train of the aristocracy of fashion; and that one never 
marches without the other : and I could cite to you an instance 
of a celebrated banker, who, to obtain an opera-box next to 
the box of one of the most illustrious persons in London, made 








the manager the most extravagant and incredible offers. As 
for the public in general, the smallest sympathy must not be 
expected from them, for this simple reason, that Covent-Garden 
is a national theatre, and that portion of the people, which 
carries the sentiments of nationality to enthusiasm, will never 
bebold with pleasure foreign artists throned upon its domain. 

* Have the musical- of the new theatre duly measur- 
ed their own forces and those of the enemy against whom they 
have to struggle? In truth, I do not think it; and if I did 
not know to what a height of folly the self-love of an artist 
will lead him, I should give no credit to the projection of this 
enterprise. M. Costa struggling against M. Lhumley reminds 
me of the fable of the iron pot and clay pot. For one hundred 
years has the Italian theatre of London been the rendezvous 
of English fashion. From the moment of its establishment 
to the present day the highest families have remained faithful 
to it; and you know that it would be as easy to stop the 
everlasting motion of the ocean as to change the habitudes of 
the English people. M. Lhumley is manager of the theatre 
which he directs with supreme skill. He is loved; he is 
popular; he is supported by the aristocracy who are pecuni- 
arily interested in the prosperity of.the opera. What think 
you can M. Costa do against such a man? The qu'il mourdit 
of the old Horace would be in this case de circonstance, if there 
were not something grotesque in coupling the name of Corneille 
with that of M. Cesta, 

** You should have assisted, as I did, at the last performance 
of Her Majesty’s theatre to have an idea of the sympathy 
existant between the visitors of the opera and Mr, Lhumley. 
The public en masse called for him, and cries from all parts of 
the house brought him to the front of his box, from which he 
addressed his numerous friends, and thanked them for their 
kindness amid hurrahs and a tempest of acclamations. Even 
this oration did not satisfy the spectators, for new cries forced 
Mr. Lhumley to come on the stage, and then the whole audience 
stood up, as on grand occasions when they sing ‘ God save the 
Queen :’ ladies waved their pockethandkerchiefs, the men their 
hats; it was a sight truly extraordinary. But I perceive my 
letter is already too long. I have however many other curious 
details to submit to you, but which I must reserve until next 
week. ‘** Un Francais a Lonprgs.” 

We deem the above writer's arguments so thoroughly simple 
and mendacious, that they, we think, willserve Mr. Lumley’s 
cause in no degree whatsoever. Save me from my friends 
is a warning maxim the manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
should not forget. 





The WMereford$ Hestival. 


(From the Times.) 
Torspay. 

Tus musical meeting constitutes a branch of the great 
annual festival of the choirs of Worcester, Glocester, and 
Hereford, established in 1723 for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of clergymen in the three dioceses. The present 
is the 123rd year since the institution of the festival, which 
takes place alternately at each of the three cities—so that 
there is a gathering of the choirs every year, and at either 
place triennially. The vogue which was wont to distinguish 
these musical convocations, has somewhat faded, and recently 
the gigantic festival of Birmingham, which falls in the same 
year, and generally about the same epoch as that of Hereford, 
has done much to weaken their interest; nevertheless the 
object of the charity is so excellent, and the influence of the 
performers so beneficial to art, which, without some such 
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occasional stimulus, would fare but meagrely in these parts, 
that it behoves the nobility and gentry of the cities and their 
vicinity to use their utmost efforts to sustain them. Nor must 
the local members of the profession more immediately in- 
terested be apathetic on the subject, for much depends upon 
their exertions. Since the Worcester Festival of 1842, all 
the meetings have been failures in a pecuniary point of view. 
The charity has profited nevertheless, since the money col- 
lected at the doors after the morning performances is devoted 
to its benefit. The expenses are disbursed out of the funds 
arising from the sale of tickets, and the stewards for the 
actual year are responsible for whatever deficit may be found. 
A good average meeting is anticipated this year, although the 
unusual excitement of the Birmingham meeting just concluded 
will have done it little good. The principal performers and 
the London department of the orchestra have all arrived, and 
the old city begins to awaken from its three years’ lethargy, 
and looks a shade more gay and bustling than usual, The 
order of the performances may be briefly stated. 

On Wednesday morning there will be full service at the 
cathedral, with selections from Tallis, Handel, Purcell, Croft, 
Boyce, Hayes, and Spohr, besides a sermon in aid of tie 
charity by the Rev. Richard Lane Freer, rector of Bishop- 
stone. On Wednesday evening a miscellaneous concert at the 
Shire-hall, with Mendelssobn’s Jirst Walpurgis Night, and 
other matters. On Thursday morning a performance at the 
cathedral, consisting of Spohr’s Fall of Babylon, Mozart's 
Requiem, and the overture to Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. On 
Thursday evening a second miscellaneous concert at the Shire- 
hall, the chief feature of which will be a selection from Weber's 
Oberon. On Friday morning The Messiah, in the cathedral, 
and on Friday evening a third miscellaneous concert at the 
Hall, when the music to 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, by 
Mendelssohn, will be performed among other things. There 
will also be two grand balls in the course of the week. The 
vocalists engaged are Misses Birch, Dolby, A. and M. Wil- 
liams, Messrs. Hobbs, Lockey, Machin, and Phillips—all 
native artists. The enormous terms demanded by the great 
foreigners led to the adoption of the principle of employing 
native talent exclusively, since the Worcester meeting of 1842, 
—a proceeding which has been found very convenient by the 
responsible stewards, who, rich as they are, do not particularly 
like having to pay for their enthusiasm in the cause of art and 
of charity. The band and chorus will be of the ordinary num- 
bers, strengthened by some of the most noted London per- 
formers. Messrs. T. Cooke and Willy are the leaders. Mr. 
Townshend Smith, a resident professor, and organist of the 
cathedral, is the sole conductor of the festival. Although the 
morning performances are to take place in the cathedral, that 
venerable edifice is still under the hands of masons and 
carpenters, having for more than six years being undergoing 
a process of repair. This was called for 20 years ago, and 
entered upon when almost too late; but with care and 
industry much may be effected. It would, indeed, be a pity 
that one of the oldest and finest specimens of the architecture 
of the middle ages which England can boast, should be 
allowed to crumble into decay for lack of occasional tendering. 
Three years ago the cathedral was in such equivocal condition 
that the festival was obliged to be held in the church of All 
Sainte, a building which presents scarcely more than half the 
accommodation required. Rehearsals of the evening and 
morning performances have already taken place—at the Shire- 
hall last night, and to-day at the cathedral. To-night is the 
last rehearsal ; to-morrow the first performance. 
WepnEspay. 
Yesterday the arrivals were numerous, The coaches from 


Worcester, Gloucester, Monmouth, &c. brought in their full 
complement of visitors in the course of the day. The stewards 
gave a grand dinner yesterday, at the Green Dragon, to about 
fifty of the vocal and instrumental performers, ladies excluded. 
To-day the Dean of Hereford gives a breakfast, to which ladies 
are invited, and which, in consequence, promises to be much 
less dull. The rehearsal at the cathedral yesterday, the prin- 
cipal feature of which was Spohr’s oratorio of the Fall of Baby- 
lon, went off, on the whole, exceedingly well. Most of the 
leading vocalists are employed in it. Mr. Towshend Smith, 
the conductor, deserves credit for the manner in which the 
local section of the chcir has been trained. Spohr’s chro- 
matic music is no joke, and the choruses in the Fall of Babylon 
are very difficult, owing to the abundance of florid harmony 
and unexpected progressions. Mozart's Requiem, according 
to Mr. Taylor’s version, was also rehearsed. The alteration 
of the words, for a cathedral, may be advisable, but the 
subject of the present version, The Redemption, is altogether 
inconsistent with the original intention. Had Mozart com- 
posed music to illustrate the sublime devotion of the Saviour, 
it surely would have been a very different thing from a mass 
for the dead. The insertion of a new final chorus in place of 
that which is to be found in Mozart’s score—a piece of music 
wholly out of character with what precedes it—is an imperti- 
nence which no precedent can justify. Besides which, the 
new chorus does not fit with the rest; the Requiem begins in 
D minor, and should end in the same key; but the chorus 
which the adapter has substituted is in the key of F major, 
and is taken from a litany of Mozart in that key. To make 
Mozart appear to do that for whicha tyro in composition 
would be rated, to begia a composition in one key and end it 
in another—is positively too absurd to be considered patiently. 
In the score, too, which Mozart has made perfectly symme- 
trical,an ophicleide has been intruded, and an oboe substituted 
for one of the corni di bassetti. These liberties with the works 
of great men, who are not living to protest against the mang- 
ling of their intellectual offspring, are highly reprehensible, 

and it is the duty of independent criticism to expose them on 
all occasions to the obloquy they merit. Last night, the 
Walpurgis Nicht and the music to 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream were rehearsed at the Shire-hall. It is to be feared 

that these great works will not go so smoothly as the Fall of 
Babylon. Expectations of a tolerably good festival are enter- 
tained, in spite of the drain upon public interest caused by 

the recent Birmingham meeting and Elijah. The weather 
wears a very doubtful aspect—now fair, now menacing, now 

rainy ; it is impossible to premise how things will look during 

the week. Fine days are the life of such quiet festivals as 

this; a prevalence of wet will throw a damp upon the whole 

affair. However the bells of All Saints were ringing merrily 

last night in mockery of the clouds, which, in return, favoured 

the city with a considerable amount of drenching. To-day 

the sky has brightened, the bells are pealing to some purpose, 

and every thing looks cheerful. Hereford is certainly very 

ill treated by travellers, who have fastened upon it a reputa- 

tion for dulness that it by no means deserves. Though nothing 

can be more secluded for a city—the vulgarizing influence of 
the railway having hitherto failed ‘to besiege its quiet neigh. 

bourhood—yet nothing can be more agreeable. The town 

itself has a charming aspect of contented quietude; it seems 

to be in love with solitude, and not to court the excitement of 
busy life. It is clean and comfortable ; the inns are good, 

provisions excellent. There is abundance of material for the 

antiquary, both in the town and in the vicinity, for miles 
round, and the lover of nature has enough to feast upon for 





months in the beauty and variety of the scenery. Whether 
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you come from Worcester by Malvern and Ledbury, orfrom 
Glocester by Ross, or from Shrewsbury b y Ludlow, orfrom 
Chepstow by the banks of the Wye, you are equally astonished 
and delighted. Voyagers may wander long upon the Continent 
without finding anything to equal it; to surpass it, in its kind, 
were impossible. But to return to the musical part of the 
matter—the chorus does not appear to number more than 100 
—but these are ready and efficient, and, with the assistance 
of the metropolitan agents, will doubtless perform their duty 
satisfactorily. The band is composed of from 55 to 60 well- 
known artists, most of them from the Opera and Philharmonic 
orchestras of London—so that if they go wrong the fault must 
lie with the conductor. A very interesting feature of the 
second miscellaneous concert, on Thursday evening, will be 
Mozart’s concerto in D minor, in which Mr. J. L. Hatton 
will sustain the pianoforte part. ‘These works of the immortal 
master, who has enriched the repertory of the piano to a 
greater extent than any other composer, except the universal 
Beethoven, are too much neglected by our performers, and 
Mr. J. L. Hatton deserves credit for endeavouring to bring 
them into notice. 
Tuurspay. 

The fine weather yesterday was highly favourable to 
the first performance, which took place in the cathedral 
in presence of a more numerous auditory than is customary on 
such occasions. There might have been 400 present, among 
whom were the Bishop of Hereford, the Dean, the Archdeacon, 
and four canons,—in short the whole chapter,—together with 
the Mayor and corporation of the town. For these dignitaries 
places were set apart on either side of the cathedral, and for 
the stewards, of whom four attended,—the Rev. R. F, Freer, 
B.D., the Rev. W. Hassell, M.A.; Mr, A. J. Bailey, M.P., 
and Mr. R. Pulsford, M.P., an enclosure of exclusive seats 
was constructed in the centre of the building, facing the 
orchestra, ‘The stewards are six in number; the other two, 
Archdeacon Vicars and Mr. W. L. Childe, were unavoidably 
absent; the former, however, is represented by the Rev. W. 
W. Evans, prelector of the cathedral, and the latter by his 
son. The performance of the morning commenced with 
Spohr’s overture to The last Judgment, a splendid composition, 
though hardly grave enough for the occasion, being essentially 
dramatic in style. This was*capitally played by the band, led 
by. Mr. T. Cooke, and conducted by Mr. Townshend Smith. 
The regular cathedral service was then gone through—the 
Rev, Albert Jones, the dean, and another reverend gentleman 
officiating alternately. After the litany, a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. R. F. Freer, one of the stewards; the 
object of this sermon was in aid of the charity for which the 
festival is instituted ; but in the course of it, the Rev. gentle- 
man inveighed with great eloquence against a certain party of 
bigots, who have studiously endeavoured of late to raise a 
prejudice in disfayour of the meeiing, on the grounds that 
religion is profaned by such a style of demonstration. The 
matter eould not have been discussed more speciously or 
more effectively, and the reasons being drawn from scrip- 
tural examples, gave a double weight to the argument. The 
musical compositions with which the service was interspersed, 
consisted of Handel’s famous Te Deum, composed for the 
victory of Dettingen, Purcell’s Jubilate in D; Dr. Croft’s 
anthem, “ God is gone up ;” Dr. Boyce’s anthem, “ Oh, where 
shall wisdom be found ?” and Dr. Hays’ anthem, *‘ Oh, worship 
the Lord.” The litany was read, with the addition of Talis’s 
responses. On the whole, the general performance was worthy 
of praise ; the cathedral, moreover, is so built as to be highly 
favourable to musical effect. The solo vocalists were Misses 
Birch, Dolby, A. and M, Williams, Messrs, Hobbs, Lockey, 








Phillips, and Machin. Miss Dolby’s solo in the Te Deum, 
‘*Oh, Lord, in thee have I trusted,” was very impressively 
delivered, and the harmonic beauties of that superb work were 
well developed by the chorus, which, albeit it is composed of 
hybrid materials—thirty-three having come from London, thir- 
teen from Worcester, eleven from Gloucester, four from Birming- 
ham, four from Windsor, and seyeral from Bristol and Armagh, 
scarcely twenty being of Hereford extraction—achieved its 
duty with great spirit and correctness. We must make 
however, an exception to the responses of Tallis, which were 
very unsteadily delivered. The odd uncouth progressions of 
the “ fine old composer” were, perhaps, not familiar to some 
of the” choristers; and this may account for the confusion. 
‘The effect, however, was almost intolerable. The anthems 
all went well, but with the exception of that by Dr. Croft, 
which is ingenious and ably scored, they are sufficiently dry 
and wearisome; the choice was by no means happy. In 
Purcell’s Jubilate, Miss Dolby’s solo, ‘Oh be joyful,” was 
beautifully sung; and in the duet, “ Be ye sure that the 
Lord,” the best part of the composition was charmingly 
rendered by Miss M. Williams and Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Grattan 
Cooke giving the oboe points with excellent judgment. After 
the service, a collection in aid of the charity was made at the 
doors, which amounted to 295/,, a sum exceeding by 120/, 
what was realised on the first day of the festival in 1843, 
Last night the first miscellaneous concert took place at the 
Shire-hall ; the attendance, though not remarkably brilliant, 
appears to have been as numerous as in ordinarily the case 
on the occasion of the first concert, The programme deserves 
the most unqualified praise ; it was classical in style, varied 
with judgment, and not much too long. After a capital 
performance, by ‘the band, under the experience leadership of 
Mr. Willy, of the overture to Freischutz, Mendelssohn's The 
First Walpurgis Night was given entire. The conductor on 
this occasion was Mr. W. Done, organist of Worcester 
cathedral, who wielded the bdton with great judgment and 
effect. The opening instrumental movement in A minor, 
descriptive of stormy weather, one of Mendelssohn’s happiest 
inspirations, was executed with wonderful fire and precision ; 
and the choral parts throughout were delivered with praise- 
worthy zeal. A little attention to the gradations of piano and 
forte would, now and then, have been an improvement: but 
this is a rare excellence in our musical performances, and not 
to be reckoned upon too lightly. Miss M. Williams gave 
the mysterious solo in D minor, “ Know ye not a deed so 
daring ?” with admirable expression, and Mr. Philips was 
very effective in the solos of the chief druid, his voice telling 
with great power. Mr. Lockey imparted appropriate energy 
to the solo, ‘‘ Help my comrades,” one of the most difficult bits 
in the Walpurgis Night. Beethoven’s early quintett, in E 
flat, for pianoforte, clarionet, oboe, horn, and bassoon, was 
finely executed by Messrs J, L. Hatton, Williams, G. Cooke, 
Platt, and Baumann, and received with great and unanimous 
applause. The second part began with the overture to 
Guillaume Tell, which was brilliantly performed, Mr. Smith 
resuming the conductor’s bdton. John Barnett’s pretty 
madrigal, ‘‘ Merrily wake music’s measure,” was then cleverly 
sung by the choir and encored, Miss Dolby followed with 
two songs consecutively, ‘The Chapel,” and “The Shep- 
herd’s winter song ;” both of which she interpreted very grace- 
fully, and in the latter was loudly encored. These songs are 
the compositions of Mr. J. L. Hatton, an English artist of 
distinguished talent, who should know better how to regard 
his art and respect the public, than to adopt the questionable 
proceeding of publishing them under an uncouth hyperborean 
signature “Czapek.” They are exceedingly clever and 
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musician-like, and will win favour on the score of their own 
merits, without the subterfuge of pseudonymous parentage. 
Miss Dolby was accompanied by the composer. The second 
song in E minor is a quaint melody of much freshness, 
expressively and ingeniously harmonized. The “ Ernani 
involami,” of Verdi, brilliantly vocalized by Miss Birch, 
whose superb voice filled every corner of the hall, was followed 
by an admirable reading of Haydn’s canzonet in E flat, ““O 
tuneful voice,” by Mr. Hobbs, who evidently sympathized 
with the exquisite pathos of the composition. He was 
accompanied very ably by Mr. W. Done on the pianoforte. 
Curschmann’s pretty trio, ‘Ti prego,” cleverly sung by the 
Misses Williams and Mr. Lockey, gave way to Meyerbeer’s 
declamatory scena, The Monks .to which Mr. Machin gave 
excellent effect. Next came Miss Dolby, with Marcadante’s 
Grazia clementi Dei, in which the fair singer proved herself a 
brilliant adept in the modern Italian school of vocalizing, 
exhibiting the best qualities of a voice of rare beauty with the 
happiest effect. A violoncello fantasia, by the veteran Lindley, 
was then encored with acclamations. Miss Birch, who sang 
and accompanied herself in Hatton’s Cavatina, ‘‘ The Syren’s 
Invitation,” very agreeably, and was replaced by Mr. Phillips, 
who, in a spirited version of Dryden’s “ Sea fight,” his own 
composition, won a general encore. Misses Birch and Dolby, 
in **Ebben a te ferisce,’ the famous duet from Semiramide, 
rivalled the excellencies of Grisi and Brambilla; it was vocalized 
to perfection, though the orchestral accompaniments were any- 
thing but steady. Mr, Hatton camenext, with ‘* La Savoyard,” 
a humourous chansonetie of his own composition sung and 
accompanied by himself. This won and deserved an encore, 
giving way to Bishop’s “Tramp chorus,” which was finally 
delivered, Miss A. Williams proving herself a most accom- 
plished interpreter of the soprano solo parts. With this the 
concert concluded, at about eleven o’clock, the whole of the 
audience having remained till the end. The Shire-hall, a 
handsome edifice, constructed in the year 1815, is, though 
small in comparison with other buildings of the kind, well 
adapted to sound. The situation of the orchestra, is capable 
of improvement, its altitude being inconvenient both to the 
performers and the audience. 





Foreign Intelligence. 


Parts.—The pasticcio of Rossini is in rehearsal. Early in 
November it is expected the first representation will take 
place of a work that may be called the plank of safety of the 
Academie Royale de Musique. 

Sivornt anp Henri Herz leave Paris during the present 
month for New York. The New World is already in commo- 
tion. Celebrity has preceded, and fortune will accompany 
the two great artists. 

Mapame Rossi-Caccta has appeared in the character of 
Alice in Robert le Diable at the Opera, and’ met with consider- 
able success. Guillaume Tell is to be produced for her, as 
also, it is said, will The Siege of Corinth. 

Tuearre-ITatien.—Madlle. Guiseppina Brambilla has 
arrived, and M. Coletti is expected this week. Madame 
Persiani and Ronconi will be in Paris about the 23rd inst. 
Grisi and Mario will arrive on the 30th. The theatre will 
open with Lucia. On the 10th, or 15th of October will be 
produced the Due Foscari for the debat of Colletti, and 
shortly afterwards the Fidanzata Corsa of Pacini, likewise for 
Colletti. 

Bovtocne.—Mabame DE Lozano anv Sionor Prarni’s 





Concert.—Although the programme issued for this Concert, 
which took place on Monday evening last, was all the most 
devoted lover of music could desire—although the name of 
each artist was a host in itself, we deplore that the Boulogne 
public were so much wanting in judgment, and gave so decided 
a proof of incapacity in discriminating between real merit and 
adventitious popularity, as to force us to state that the audi- 
ence was more remarkable for intelligence than for number. 
We are little inclined to give utterance to all we feel at the 
marked indifference evinced on this occasion, lest our shafts 
of censure should fall where they were least deserved. We 
shall sum up all in expressing our conviction, that all preten- 
sion to taste and judgment has abdicated. We have looked 
in vain at all the past concerts for the presence of the resident 
French aristocracy of Boulogrfe ; and with the exception of 
the Philharmonic Society concerts, they are “ non est inventus,” 
upon the principle probably, that, as they pay for their mem- 
bership, they are determined to have their moneys-worth. We 
therefore in common justice to the individuals who despite the 
cheerless appearance of the auditory, gave renewed proofs of 
being worthy of better treatment, allude to the manner in 
which they acquitted themselves. Madame de Lozano seemed 
imbued with the determination (indeed all seemed actuated by 
the same feeling) of putting forth all her powers, in token of 
gratitude towards those who evinced their love for undoubted 
merit by gracing the rooms with their presence. She sang 
with considerable purity and feeling. We regretted her want 
of taste in the beautiful composition of Gluck, ‘‘ Che faré.senza 
Enridicé.” The fioriture she employed was out of keeping 
and marred what would otherwise have been admirably given. 
Her exquisite and purely national Boleros were gems. In 
these she unquestionably surpasses all we have heard attempt 
them. Piatti has won universal admiration. He. resorts to 
no mere artistic tricks to produce his effects, and the greatest 
proof of his taleut was the gradual but certain progress which 
it made upon his auditory. The difficulties he subdued were 
of no ordinary kind, but no vain parade marked his success, 
and his clear decisive, yet finished style did not require 
extrinsic artifices to make it attractive. In a Fantasia on airs, 
Linda di Chamouni, he played with great delicacy, and the 
vibrating movements of the instrument expressed the tremulous 
tones which were linked with the subject in a most happy 
union. Indeed, in all Piatti performed, he proved equally 
effective, so that even those who were ignorant. of the diffi- 
culties he had to meet with, felt aware that no ordinary artist 
was before them. He was greatly applauded. Madile. 
Blahetka has been so frequently noticed, by us, is so well 
known to all here, and so justly appreciated, that we need only 
mention that in her own Tarantella she maintained her high 
reputation, and delighted her auditory. This estimable lady 
seems to have vanquished all the mechanical frivolities of the 
modern pianists, yet retains that unsurpassable finish, which 
though it may not astonish, never fails to charm. Herr 
Kraus, who was announced to sing, was prevented by indispo- 
sition. His absence seemed to excite universal disappoint- 
ment.—Boulogne News. 

Vienna.—Jenny Lind is engaged here for three months. 
She will make her appearance on the first of October. 
Meyerbeer intends coming in person to superintend the @nise 
en scene of the Camp de Silesie, to which he will add some 
morceaux expressly for the fair cantatrice. The celebrated 
prima donna is engaged for 100,000 francs, a benefit per- 
formance, and with the express stipulation that she shall not 
sing more than three nights a week. 

Hampure.—If we may judge from the terms paid to 
artists in this city, we should be led to conclude that music 
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and dancing were more honorably estimated than in any 
other part of Germany. Taglioni, Jenny Lind, Fanny 
Ellsler, and Cerito have each received £100 per night. 

Stutrearp.—On the 20th of August last, the Theatre 
Royal, which has been closed a long time in consequence of 
its undergoing some extensive repairs, was re-opened. It was 
attended by His Majesty the King and all the members of 
the Royal family, who were received with great acclamations 
by a crowded house. On this occasion the long expected 
new opera by Lindpainter, entitled Lichterstein, was produced. 
The libretto is froin the pen of the poet Franz Dingelstedt, 
founded on the story of Lichtenstein by Hau/. 

Mitan.—The La Scala opened for the autumn season, on 
the Ist instant, with Rossini’s Mose in Egitto, and the ballet 
Sardanapalus. The opera was,perfoimed very indifferently, 
but the ballet was entirely successful. . 

| Cesgna.—The prima donna, Teresa De Giuli-Borsi, has 
made a tremendous stir in this city. Her performance in 
Maria di Rohan created a furore ; and verses were written on 
her, descanting on her transcendant genius and artistic 


power. 





Provincial, 
Granp Musica PerroRMANCES AT MANCHESTER.—Programme : 
PART I. 

Overture (Preciosa) o « « Weber 
Chorus, ‘** Come, gentle Spring + (The Seasons) » « « Haydn: 
Song, Herr Staudigl, ‘‘ Der Wanderer ” . ° - Schubert. 
Quartetto, Madame. Grisi, Miss Hawes, S'gnori Mario, and 

F. Lablache, “ Benedictus”” (Requiem) . . Mozart. 


Aria, Signor F, Lablache, ‘‘ Della vita nel sentiero” (1 1 Bravo) Mercadante. 
Song and Chorus, Miss Hawes, “' Full fathom five” (The 


Tempest) . . . Smith and Purcell. 
(By desire) Scena, Signor Mario, “Tutto @ sciolto” (Son- 
nambula) All is lost now =. - Bellini. 


Cavatina, Madame Grisi, “ Havvi un Dio » (Maria de Rohan) Donizetti. 
Duo, Signori Mario and F. Lablache ‘* Li Marinari.” ° « Rossini. 
Recit. and Air, Herr Staudigl, ‘‘ Rage, thou angry storm” 


(Gipsy’s Warning) ° ° . Benedict. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Fair Semele’s high- -born Son’ Pe (Antigone) - Mendelssohn. 
PART II. 

Overture, (Semiranide) . . . Rossini. 


Quartetto and Chorus, Madame Grisi, Signori Mario, F 

Lablache, and Herr Staudigl, ‘Qual cor tradista ” 

(Finale to Norma) . + Bellini. 
Song, Miss Hawes, “‘ Scenes that are brightest (Maritana) - Wallace. 
Terzetto Signori Mario, F. Lablache, and Herr Staudig), 

“ Troncar suoi di” (Guillaume Tell) . Rossini. 
Cavatina, Madame Grisi, ‘‘ Comé é bello” (Lucrezia Borgia) Donizetti. 
Scena, Herr Staudigl, “ Haste, nor lose the favoring hour” 

(Der Freyschutz) ° ° - Weber. 
Quintetto, Madame Grisi, Miss Hawes, Signori “Mario, 

F, Lablache, and Herr Staudigl, “‘Oh! guardate che 


accidente” (Il Turco in Italia). poe ‘ » Rossini 
Ballad, Miss Hawes, “ The Minstrel Boy,” ° T. Moore. 
Serenade, Signor Mario (with chorus) “‘ Coméé gentil la 

notte” (Don Pasquale) . . Donizetti. 


Song, with Chorus, Herr Staudigi, ¥ Haste thee, Nymph " . Handel, 
(First tine—By desire.) 
On Wednesday last, we spoke of the excellent selection for the 
Monday’s concert, and now we aver that the programme of Wednesday’s 
petformance was quite equal to it, and on the whole more attractive. 
One thing, however, we would suggest, to every musical committee, 
and that is, that in arranging the scheme of any secular performance, 
the introduction of sacred pieces should be carefully avoided. To 
intermix the sacred with the secular is, in our opinion, anomalous, and 
Wednesday’s programme would have been more complete had some 
operatic chorus or quartet been substituted for the ‘“ Sanctus,” 
* Benedictus,” and ‘ Hosanna in excelsis,’’ from Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem.” 
However, we have no doubt that it was in the earnestness of a desire 
to place really good things before the public that. this failing irregularity 
was admitted. The principals appeared to sing better on Wednesday 





than on the previous occasion, because the various pieces they per- 
formed were more calculated to illustrate their respective powers. Grisi 
had two solos—Donizetti’s ‘‘ Havvi un Dio” and Comé é bello” assigned 
to her, but for these she substituted “Ah dolce Guidami” from ‘ Anna 
Bolena,” and “Non fu Sogno,” (sung by her at Birmingham) from 
Verdi’s “I Lombardi.” This latter composition is very charming, and 
so thinks Grisi, for she revelled in the luxury of the melody with all 
that spirit which, when it pleases her, she can command. She was 
encored in both her songs. Miss Hawes sang Wallace’s ‘‘ Scenes that 
are brightest,” from ‘ Maritana,” very prettily and was encored; but 
her greatest effort, not excepting even “Full fathom five,” in whieh she 
displayed great depth of voice, producing, in fact, a low tenor note, 
was ‘The Minstrel Boy,” in which she accompanied herself on the 
pianoforte. Moore's melodies are all very pleasing, and we doubt not 
that Miss Hawes, if she be ambitious on the subject, might soon make 
the more sober of them, as other songs have become, her own peculiar 
property. Mario’s chaste voice again delighted the audience, and upon 
the close of the Scena from Sonnambula, the applause was, in the 
language of our Milanese and Neapolitan friends, tufto furore. There 
was, of course, an encore, with a demand for some other piece, of which 
M. Benedict stated they had not the music in the room. Mario instead 
of repeating “Tutto @ Sciolto,” sang a scena from, we believe, 
Donizetti’s “‘ La Favourite.” ‘ Come é gentil” was, as usual, repeated. 
That Staudigl sang Schubert’s ‘Der Wanderer,” is, we apprehend, 
quite enough for the musical public to be informed of. His voice has 
not degenerated since he was last in Manchester; and we venture to 
predict that with old age only will it decay. We know his powers of 
endurance, and opine that the man who can sing the part of Elijah in 
Mendelssohn’s last Oratorio through, without the slightest visible 


fatigue, and make known his readiness to repeat the effort fout-de-suite, . 


has a constitution which will be durable. He sang Benedict’s song, 
‘‘Rage thou angry storm,” to, we are quite sure, Benedict’s perfect 
satisfaction. It was a great performance! In this, and in Weber’s 
scena, ‘‘ Haste, nor lose the favouring hour,” he was unanimously 
encored. In this last composition, Staudigl’s crescendo on the word 
Revenge we shall never forget. It was immense. All other bassi must 
be put hors de combat with respect to songs which this astonishing man 
attempts. Signor F. Lablache pleased us very much on Wednesday. 
In the terzetto “ Troncar suoi di,” from “Guillaume Tell,” he sang 
steadily and effectively, and in the buffa compositions he was humourous 
in moderation. The instrumentation at this concert was on the whole 
very good, and the choruses, especially the music to “ Antigone,” 
composed for equal voices, by Mendelssohn, went very well. The 
concert concluded with Handel’s “ Haste thee, nymph,” Staudigl being 
obligato, and right joyously did he sing. The usual practice of leaving 
the room during the performance of the finale was again put into 
operation, and would, no doubt, have been extensively carried out, 
had not the generous breath of some rebellious persons intercepted the 
progress of many who were inclined to “ follow their leader,” along the 
aisle of the hall. The sibillation was by us heard with gratification. 
The concert terminated at about half-past ten o’clock. We cannot 
close our notice of these concerts without expressing regret that they 
have not been better attended. The reserved seats in the body of the 
Hall, on the Monday, were pretty well filled, but on both evenings the 
reserved galleries were very scanty, as was the case also both as regards 
the second and third seats; on the Wednesday the reserved seats in the 
centre of the hall were very well filled. The attendance altogether was 
anything but what the spirited projectors had a right to expect, as they 
certainly performed their part at an enormous outlay, such a one as 
they could not hope to be reimbursed in, except by a full attendance. 
The names of Grisi, Miss Hawes, Mario, F, Lablache, and Staudigl, are 
a host in themselves, and would, it might have been supposed, have 
commanded the attention of the inhabitants of a town possessing the 
reputation for musical taste which Manchester enjoys: added to this, 
however, on the present Occasion we had a band and chorus such as 
was never surpassed in the provinces; and the introduction of a few 
principals, such as Grattan Cooke, Smithies, and Howell, told admirably, 
and gave to the band a completeness which it could not otherwise have 
attained. The choruses were almost without exception admirably given, 
and the concerts altogether were of such a character as could not fail 
to refine the taste of all who attended them; it is only on such 
occasions as these that the middle and lower classes have an opportunity 
afforded them of hearing the highest class of music within their reach ; 
and if on no other, on this account we much regret that such spirited 
efforts have not met with more general encouragement.—Manchester 
Courier. 

Tueatre Royar, Dusiin.—There shone last night in our theatrical 
firmament a Constellation of vocal talent hitherto unknown to us in 
Dublin, and though, perhaps, less bright than those stars that have so 
often dazzled us by their effulgence, yet it is measuring out but small 
justice that they are of a very highorder, They possessed the additional 
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feature of novelty, The opera selected for introducing these artistés to 
the public was Donizette’s Lucia di Lammermoor, an opera, perhaps, 
more attractive by the beauty of its morceaux than successful as a 
whole, The opera is founded on the well-known novel of “The Bride 
of Lammermoor,” by Sir Walter Scott. The principal characters were 
sustained by Signor Fornasari, Madame Castellan, Signor Marras, and 
Signor Ciabatta. The opera opened by Fornasari appearing as Henry 
Ashton, He was enthusiastically greeted by the audience, but the greet- 
ings were soon hushed, when the fine deep tones of his bass voice fell 
upon the ear. There is a rich sonorousness, mingled with plaintiveness, 
in his notes, and the first aria, ‘‘Cruda funesta smania,” called forth 
merited applause. Madame Castellan, whose career in Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, in London, has been most triumphant, appeared in the character 
of Lucy Ashton. The fame of this fair cantatrice having long preceded 
her here, her appearance was the signal for a burst of applause, loud 
and long; this she acknowledged most gracefully. Her appearance is 
most prepossessing—her manner winning—her gesture, acting, and 
walk, easy and elegant. Her voice is a soprano of the richest 
quality, and has a most extensive range. Her resources are great, and 
she manages them with ease and skill. The cavatina with which her part 
opened, ‘‘Ancar non giunse,” was given with the exquisite sweetness and 
expression, and displayed the great flexibility of her voice. Signor 
Marras appeared in Sir Edgar Ravenswood. This artiste is not entirely 
a stranger to us. We have been delighted with him at the Philharmonic 
Concerts, and have had occasion to speak in terms of great praise of his 
performance at the Oratorio in the Church of St. Francis Xavier; but 
we confess we had some fears that he would have failed as an opera 
singer. We were, however, most agreeably disappointed, but finding 
him to be a singer and actor of the first order. He has a pure tenor, 
which, though not very po werful, is sweet and pleasing ; and though we 
cannot quite agree in the exaggerated eulogies pronounced on him by 
some of the London papers, yet we will say, that he achieved a triumph 
last night, and won for himself the reputation of a first-rate actor and 
singer. He is inferior to Mario in the mellow roundness of his tones, 
as he is in the strength of his organ, but he yields to few in taste, 
feeling, and expression. The lovely duetto, ‘ Sulla Tomba,” sung by 
him with Madame Castellan, brought forth the resources of these two 
artistes with the most feeling effect, and in the latter part, “Verrano a 
te sull’aura,” their voices blended in the nicest harmony. The adieu 
between them, which closes the duet and the first act of the opera, was 
sung and acted perfectly. In the second act, the duet between Madame 
Castellan and Fornasari, ‘* Soffriva nel pianto,’’ met with a merited 
encore, which showed the discrimination of the audience, as did also the 
splendid duet, ‘Se tradirmi tu potrai.’ This song, in which Henry 
Ashion threatens his sister with all the dreadful consequences to himself 
of her refusing to marry Lord Arthur Bucklan developed the powers of 
Fornasari’s fine bass more than any other part of the opera. The 
magnificent quartette, “Ch mi frenna in tal momentn,” which brings 
Edgar after a long absence, at the very moment of Lucy’s nuptials, was 
given with fine effect by Madame Castellan, Fornasari, Marras, and 
Ciabatta. The commingled feelings of grief, rage, and despair are 
vividly expressed in this piece, and the secend act ends with another 
quartette, swelling into another chorus, which had a fine effect. The 
third act is decidedly the finest in point of dramatic effect, and gave to 
Castellan and Marras great opportunities of displaying their talent as 
actors and singers, of which they largely availed themselves. Indeed, 
in the song “ I] dolce suono,” where in her delirium she calls on Edgar 
to come to her, Madame Castellan surpassed herself; it was a grand 
effort, and we were glad to perceive was well appreciated. Her cadences 
were exquisite ; her voice at one time ascending to the highest pitch of 
a soprano, and then with equal ease accommodating itself to the tones 
of acontralto. This was most enthusiastically encored, and, though 
very difficult, was repeated with grace and graciousness. The finale of 
the opera was left entirely in the hands of Marras, and was sustained by 
him throughout with credit and success. His singing of the recitative 
“Fra poco a me,” and the aria “Tu che a Dio spiegasti,”’ would have 
been worthy almost of a Mario. He has gained for himself the reputa- 
tion of a great singer, and we have no doubt that he is fully competent 
to sustain it. On the whole the opera was most creditably got up. The 
chorus sustained their parts well; but there is one remark which we will 
make once for all, and that is, that they seem to imagine that shouting 
at the top of their voices is the perfection of a chorus. If they would 
make the distinction between the piano and forte passages, the effect 
would be much more pleasing. The orchestra was considerably enlarged, 
and was, as usual, ably led by Mr. Levey, whom we were glad to see 
able to resume his place there, and conducted in a very efficient and 
spirited manner by Signor Orsini, We regret we had not more of 
Fornasari, but we shall reserve over more particular remarks till we see 
him in one of his favourable characters. The house was a good one, 
though it might have been much fuller. We can assure the public that 
the present corps operatique is eminently attractive. His Excellency the 





Lord Lieutenant occupied the private box, and on being recognised was 
loudly cheered, His Excellency graciously acknowledged the cheers of 
the audience.—Freeman’s Journal. 

Dusuin.—(From our own Correspondent.)—An Italian company, 
consisting of Madame Castellan, Signora Corbari, and Signori Marras, 
Fornasari, and Ciabatta, commenced a series of operas here on the 31st 
ult., and as it is now two years since Dublin enjoyed a similar treat, the 
demand for places was very great. The operas produced were, Bellini’s 
Norma, Sonnambula, and Puritani, and Donizetti’s Lucia de Lammer- 
moor, and Belisario. As the performance of the Lucia has been described in 
your last number, I shall confine my remarks to the other operas. In Beli- 
sario Fornasari acted and sung with great fervour and energy, his fine bass 
voice and commanding figure suiting exactly the character, which is by 
far his best. Indeed Belisario seems to have been made for him, and he 
for Belisario. The duet, “ Ah te potessi piangere,’”” between him and 
Signora Corbari, was rendered with exquisite delicacy, fine feeling, and 
won an enthusiastic encore. In the duet between him and Marras, 
“* Sul Campo della gloria,” the inequality as to power of the voices was 
very apparent, and consequently it did not “produce the effect antici- 
pated. The trio in the last act, for soprano, tenor, and bass was 
interpreted to perfection by the three vocalists, and was of course 
encored. Madame Castellan, as Elvira in Puritani, sang the polacca 
“ Son vergine vezzosa,”’ and the maniac song, “ Vien Deletto,” with great 
neatness and precision, and displayed the immense compass of her voice 
to great advantage; but wanted the exquisite grace and finish which 
distinguishes Grisi’s performance of that character, Fornasari did not 
seem at home in the part of Sir Georgio, and did not sing at all with his 
usual power and energy : he seemed to be labouring under the effects of 
indisposition. Marras, though wanting in power, sang the music of 
Arturo with considerable sweetness and taste, especially the romanza, 
“ 4 una Fonte,” in which he was heartily encored. Signora Corbari 
had very little to do in the opera, which I regretted much, as I consider 
her a very clever artiste. But more of her next week. Speaking of 
Puritani reminds me of a criticism which I have just read in a musical 
periodical, published about twelve years since, wherein the “ learned 
Pundit’? winds up his abuse of the opera by stating: “indeed we are 
confident that in a few years not a note of the opera (Puritani) will be 
heard or remembered” —or words to that effect. Excellent critic!! And 
yet at the end of twelve years or more we see it enjoys a popularity unsur- 
passed on the Italian stage; and is it to be wondered at, seeing that the 
opera, from the rising to the falling of the curtain, teems with the most 
exquisite melody—that the dramatic situations are good, and the story 
interesting. Compare it with the “ Verdi trash” which now inundates 
our opera houses and concert-10oms (nearly to the rejection of all good 
and classical music), or to the “ five-act monstrosities” of the modern 
French school (noisy, insipid, and meaningless as they are), and is it not 
even as sparkling Champaigne to bad Cape Madeira, or as refined gold 
to dross? But enough of Puritani. On Wednesday next the opera of 
La Sonnambula is to be performed by command of His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, and on Thursday morning a concert takes place in the 
Concert Rooms, Great Brunswick-street, in aid of the distressed musicians 
of this city, under the immediate patronage of His Excellency, of both 
which I hope next week to forward you a true account. His Excellency 
has been a constant attendant at the opera, and the house has been 
fashionably attended, especially considering that this is usually the dullest 
month in town. Signor Orsini conducts, and Mr. Levey leads the 
orchestra during the engagement.—8th September, 1846. D. G. R. 

Lricester.—Dear World,—In the present dearth of musical intelli- 
gence, a little country news may not be unacceptable. Our theatre 
opened on Monday last with an excellent provincial company, under the 
management of Mr. Saville, lessee of the Nottingham, Derby, theatres, &c. 
Last night the performances were patronized by the Duke of Rutland, 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county, and a large party of fashionables. 
The pieces were, Powder and Ball, The Manager’s Daughter, and The 
Ladies’ Club, all of which gave great satisfaction to the holiday-makers : 
for yesterday was our first race day, which, of course, attracted numbers 
of country folks. The orchestra smalj, and very weak in the stringed 
instruments, got through part of the overture to William Tel/, and some 
waltzes of Strauss, Bosisio, &c., not much to the gratification of our ears. 
We noticed, however, an excellent flute, and a good cornet, which made 
us regret to find them in company with such wretched scrapers. ~ Henry 
Russell has announced an entertainment for to-morrow evening. Jullien 
the unrivalled, with a host of talent, including Messrs. Birch, Baumann, 
Lazarus, Kcenig, Richardson, Cioffi, &c. &c. comes on the 2]st instant ; 
Braham some time this month. All this, with a troop of provincial 
imitations of the ‘‘ Viennoises,’’ now performing at the amphitheatre, 
will somewhat enliven this good town, so celebrated for hosiery, tea, and 
prayers. Helen Faucit was to have appeared at the theatre, but is too 
ill at present. A. 

Cerito.—On Thursday night the theatre royal was crowded with 
full and fashionable audience, though the announcement of the addi- 
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tional nights prevented the dense crowd that would otherwise have 
rendered the house uncomfortable. We noticed that the late escapade 
of ‘Punch’ has had some effect on the tresses of the ladies. 
“‘Twine me the curls I delighted to see, 
Long, long ago—long, long ago,”’ 

*has been responded to; for a profusion of luxuriant ringlets depended 
from many a fair brow. Otherwise, the head-dresses were in many 
cases tasteful and elegant—chaplets of light-green leaves intertwined with 
pale silvery twigs—knots of sweet ribbons suspended from the front 
lock on one side only—and such other prettinesses as female fancies are 
skilled in imagining. St. Leon displayed much skill in the execution of 
the Andantino and Carnival of Venice united from that of Paganini. The 
style was clear and brilliant, and the many variations were of a striking 
and effective kind. Indeed, the Carnaval de Venice was very finely 
executed. Itis difficult to determine whether as a composition it is 
gay or sorrowful. Tears come on the heels of laughter, and the oddity 
of its pathos and the tenderness of its fun, aptly recal that strange 
festival in all its fantastic révelry on the moonlight streets of Venice, 
It lost nothing in the hands of St. Leon. We have heard it played 
more deliciously tender—perhaps with more brilliant relief; but we 
cannot say that in rapid and effective execution, St. Leon is inferior to 
any. Ceritois petite in figure, with a light airy form, a sweet expression 
of face and a languishment of eye almost oriental. We must commend 
her exquisite simplicity of dress—the white skirt, light, pure, and thin 
as a cloud, a border of a few pink stripes, the tight body, and the plain, 
neat shading of the hair, were beautifully adapted to the idea of the Pas 
de Bouquet. This dance is finely ideal. Cerito and then St. Leon hold 
a bouquet of flowers, the object of the orchestral chase. In the pursuit, 
every varying feeling is viewed in the looks, in the gestures and in the 
motions. The dissappointments, the regrets, the anxieties, the loves, 
the desires, the joys, are represented. Nothing could be finer than the 
pettish pas when Cerito missed the prize, than the eager look and suppli- 
cating flexure of body with which she gazed up in the expectation, or 
the exultation when the bunch of flowers is dropped into her lap. This 
is the species of dancing best adapted for Cerito, and is a combination 
of all the charms of pain‘ing, statuary, and graceful motion. In the 
Danse d’Espagnol and La Styrienne, she displayed great skill and power ; 
but we did like her best of all in the preliminary posturinzs in the Pas 
de Bouquet. They had in them more of the ideal, more of that spiritual 
dancing befitting the genius of Cerito. She was well seconded by St. 
Leon. We must, however, find fault with a clap-trap species of whirl 
with which he appeals to the gallery. It is a mere display of agility, 
and ought to be left by St. Leon to the tumblers and rope-dancers who 
do the agreeable at fairs and show-booths. A very elegant Pas de Deux 
was executed by Cassan and Honore, whose dress is also exquisitely 
simple. The harmonious adaptation of their movements renders their 
performances exceedingly pleasant. Madlle. O’Bryan gave much pleasure 
in a Pas Russe, the species of rough, spirited dance suited to her smart 
and lively style. Last night Mons. St. Leon took his benefit, and 
to-night Cerito takes hers, when she will no doubt have a crowded 
audience.—Edinburgh Weekly Express. 

CuELTENHAM.—Mr. Woopwarp’s Concert.—This great musical 
treat, which includes thedistinguished names of Grisi, Mario, F. Lablache, 
John Parry, and Benedict, is announced to take place at the Assembly 
Rooms, on Saturday the 19th inst.—Cheltenham Chronicle. 

Me. H. Puiuiips’s Concerts.—These two performances took place 
on Saturday at the Assembly Rooms, and were, as usual, attended by a 
large number of our fashionable residents. The concert in the evening 
was unusually attractive, in consequence of the presence of Signor 
Poznanski, who performed two masterly solos on the violin.—Jbid, 





Original Correspondence, 





To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 


Why John Sebastian Bach’s Chorals are not sung in the 
Church of England. 


My Dear Str,—There are two reasons why S. Bach, the great Pro- 
testant choral writer, is rejected by the clergy and the laity: first, 
because all our composers, and especially the arrangers of our psalmody, 
have a very inferior school of choral writing to that immortal genius : 
their harmonies are not only puerile, but often very faulty, exhibiting a 
sad deficiency of melody in each voice of the harmony. Not only this, 
but the situation of each voice is, for the most part, unvocal and destitute 
therefore of effect. Hoephonic harmony too is not the true choral style, 


nor is it a noble school of wriling, and it affords no opportunity, especially 
for the second voice, to produce a decided and melodious flow. 


Our 








tunes, and particularly those in Common Metre, are generally the endings 
of musical phrases. The second reason why Bach is not appreciated 
here is, that no anxiety is shewn on the part of the clergy and the laity 
to improve the taste for church music, but on the contrary they are con- 
tented to hear, in the parochial churches, charity children singing bad 
English and out of tune. This cannot be right in this enlightened age. 
I have heard educated men and women singing chants, for instance, in such 
a way as to make sheer nonsense of the words, and what is most unpardon- 
able, I have also heard such people ridiculing the pronunciation of those 
poor charity children, who are not properly taught to speak their own 
language. If what I have stated be true, there are, one might think, 
sufficient grounds for complaint and reasons enough to satisfy any one, 
that the sublime music of S. Bach cannot be admired in this enlightened 
age of the music of our church, and until it be considered a religious 
duty on the part of the clergy and the laity to rid the church of bad 
pronunciation in the vulgar tongue—to insist on singing in a sensible 
manner before God, and to improve the meagre and stupifying music 
performed in the parochial churches, no advancement is likely to follow, 
but on the contrary, we shall become nothing but modern Gregorians 
in music. In conclusion, I will notice a curious phenomenon. I have 
always observed that my letters on counterpoint have invariably given 
offence and been followed by furious personalities. After all it is not me 
they wish to attack, it is only the tendency of my letters they assail ; 
for if it were me, they would seek every opportunity to attack me when 
stating the very opposite of sense. To show that Iam let alone when 
in error (and abused when I am right) I will refer your readers to my short 
letter on the Gregorian chants (see August 29th) where I, wittingly, 
placed myself in a tangible predicament, in order to show your readers 
that the apparent malevolent feeling expressed against me is no‘hing 
more than the fear British musicians have of the study of counterpoint 
being considered by the public necessary for one, who goes by the name 
of musician. The sentence to which I allude is as follows, ‘‘ That the 
Pusey clergy should admire such unenlightened music,” (the Gregorian 
chants) “‘is easily accounted for, since it is agreeable to the papist’s 
interest to diffuse as little knowledge and reason as possible, or the people 
would see through the selfishness of these withholders of the Bible 
from the people. Misty music suits misty minds.’’ Now, first, if the 
Pusey clergy be Roman Catholics at heart, they would sanction and 
encourage such music as the glorious maases of S. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, &c., and not the unenlightened music of the parochial 
musical service of the church of England. Secondly, I did an injustice 
to the papists; for, although they do withhold much of the Bible from 
their laity, yet they are not only opposed to “ misty music,” but are the 
most enthusiastic admirers of the mighty works of the great masters. 
I was in hopes some one would have attacked me on these points, for it 
would have placed our church in an odious comparison as respects music, 
to the church of Rome. My having placed myself in the tangible predi- 
cament just referred to, calls forth this homily—it is no less the practice 
of the world to endeavour to evade truth by undervaluing the propagators 
of it, than it is for the world to be misled by this speciousness of pro- 
ceeding; on that account, therefore, such measures are commonly 
resorted to. 
I am, my dear sir, yours sincerely, 
Frencn Fiowers. 

P.S.—Erratum.—The heading of my letter on Dr. Christian H. Rinck 
should have been—“ A few words on Dr, Rinck by his pevorap (rot 
“revered’’) pupil, G, F, Flowers.” 





To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 


Sir,—Should you think the following lines worthy of being inserted 
in your Musical World 1 shall feel highly flattered. E. L. 


CATHEDRAL SERVICE. 
WRITTEN AFTER ATTENDING AT ST, GEORGE'S, WINDSOR. 


O metopy divine! (for not of earth 

Art thou, nor wilt with aught of earth divide 
The full dominion of the soul) thy birth 

Was from the song that welcomed like a bride 
The new formed world, or hymned in Bethlehem’s ear 
Glory and peace! how awful rolls the tide 

Of sound, and blends in harmony austere— 
For human sense too mystical and high. 

The deep grave thunder and the cescant clear— 
f£arth reels—a darkness overspreads the sky; 
The shrines and altars swim before my sight— 
Oh! I could listen till mortality 

Dissolve in rapture, and the soul take flight 

Into the choral bliss of endless light! 
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Dramatic Intelligence. 


Tue Princess's Tueatre.—A new piece, with a very 
attractive title, ‘: Love’s Telegraph,” was produced at the 
Prin ess’s on Wednesday evening, and met with success. It 
is as usual a Parisian importation, and, unless we are entirely 
mistaken, not altogether new to the English stage. The story 
is impossible, the matter objectionable, the jokes—when they 
do occur, which is at rare intervals—are sufficiently coarse, 
but the management of the plot is so brisk and vivacious, that 
the drama may be pronounced good for representation. The 
translator seems to have bungled at his task sadly, for few of 
the situations, many of which are striking, are supported by 
the dialogue. The story may be resolved into the following 
elements :— 

An abbess of a convent, Blanche (Madame Vestris), has 
suddenly fallen into a German principality, and becomes a 
Princess. She writes tothe Pope for a bull of dispensation 
from her vows, and shows herself a true woman of the world 
by flying from the convent with her friend Alice (Mrs. H. 
Hughes), and falling directly in love with her secretary, 
Arthur de Solberg, (Mr. C. Matthews). But Alice and Arthur 
are secret lovers, and as court etiquette forbids them from 
conversing saving in the presence of a third person, the lady 
hits upon an expedient by which she and her lover may com- 
municate to each other without a chance of detection. Jt is 
this expedient which gives the name to the piece. Love's 
Telegraph is managed thus. While Arthur and Alice 
converse before the Princess, any word, or phrase intended for 
the lady is signified by the gentleman’s twirling his glove ; 
and those directed for the gentleman’s especial notice are 
evidenced by the opening of the lady’s fan. The Princess is 
thus duped, and made a complete fool through three acts. 
By Love's Telegraph an assignation is made, between the 
lovers, but which Arthur, without telling the lady’s name, 
certifies to a foolish old courtier, Baron Pimpernickel (Mr. 
Compton), and which he instantly conveys to the Princess. 
The Princess is enraged, and wishing to discover with whom 
Arthur has made the appointment, despatches him in company 
with the Baron to a neighbouring state, and determines to go 
to the place of assignation and find out her rival. But Arthur 
learns of her intention, and meeting an old friend in the Prince 
of Heinault,,who comes to the Princess’s court, disguised as 
Count Theodore, since he is in love with the princess, and 
wishes to keep her in ignorance of the state of his heart, or the 
extent of his rank, until he tries her affections as an humble 
Count. No small vanity there, Count! Well, the friends plot, 
and it is determined Arthur shall keep his appointment, and 
leave his friend to manage his affairs with the Princess. Here 
is a capita] scene—the best in the drama—in which Arthur, 
suspected by the Princess is demanded to shew his papers. The 
secretary without hesitation complies, and pulls forth all the 
documents in his possession. Unfortunately he forgets a 
miniature of Alice which he carries with him. In drawing 
out his papers, the Princess sees a portrait. Fired with 
rage and jealousy she demands the miniature from him. Arthur 
refuses ; he is threatened—his allegiance is at stake—but love 
is his most powerful sovereign, he cannot betray him. Alice 
comes on, sees the state of things, draws a miniature she has 
of the Princess’s from her bosom, and by a dexterous sleight 
substituting it for her own portrait, makes a telegraphic sign 
to Arthur, who hands the Princess her own picture. The 
poor duped Princess is in a delirium of joy, now that she can 
explain to herself all the seeming inconsistencies of her secre- 
tary’s conduct. She sends off everybody except Arthur, and 
makes him write a letter to himself, in which she candidly 





acknowledges her affection for him, and departs, smiling on 
him, and calling him by the familiar name of “ Arthur.” This 
scene is admirably arranged, and was excellently acted. 
Indeed we seldom saw Mr. Charles Matthews go through a 
scene with such little affectation, or produce so much effect by 
his acting, We cannot follow the drama through all its de- 
tails. The unfortunate Princess continues duped to the end— 
the lovers deceive her, and laugh at her at every turn—and 
when she does discover the treachery of those she trusted in, 
what does she ?—why, blesses the couple and marries Count 
Theodore—a smart denouement. Had the Princess been made 
a sour, ill-tempered, old maid, it would have greatly enhanced 
the interest of ‘* Love’s Telegraph,” as there was something 
revolting to the feelings in continually witnessing the cool 
treachery practised on the most amiable personage of the whole 
piece. Madame Vestris enacted the Princess with care 
and judgment, and Mr. Charles Matthews was active and 
bustling throughout. But Compton positively surpassed him- 
self in the old Baron. It was a delicious personification of 
semi-fatuity and cunning. A moderate share of credit is due 
to Miss Emma Stanley in her performance of a smart niece of 
the Baron’s. The scenery was good—the costume better. 


Mr. Stuart anp Mrs. Epwin Yarnoup, of the Hay- 
market, are engaged at the Queen’s Theatre Royal, Manchester. 
They open on Monday in The Lady of Lyons, and during 
the week they play together in The Hunchback, Merchant of 
Venice, Richelieu, Money, and other popular plays. 





RevieWs on Music, 


Galla Brae, Ballad, Poetry by Eviza Coox; Music by N. J. 
Sportz. T. Prowse. 


Ir is seldom that an imitation of a national characteristic 
is successful in music. There is always something which 
escapes the composer’s ear that marks the distinctive feature 
of a country’s music. We know of no one who has imitated 
an Irish or Scotch melody with any great effect. As far as 
mere copy goes, Mendelssohn’s scherzo in his A minor 
symphony, seems to us the most felicitous imitation of a 
Scotch air we ever heard; and which the great composer 
undoubtedly intended to emulate. Mr. N. J. Sporle’s song 
is very simple and pretty, and dashed with a slight Caledonian 
flavour. He has managed to give a faint notion of a bagpipe 
accompaniment by retaining the one bass nearly throughout 
the first sixteen bars. The words are very nicely written ; 
and the fair authoress exhibits no smal] acquaintance with the 
dialect of the Scots. We, however, cannot refrain from 
informing her, that “leaflet” is not the Scotch diminutive 
for “leaf.” Far better “ leafie.”” Vide Burns, Hogg, Allan 
Ramsay, &c., passim. 


Loved by thee, Song ; written by the Author of “ The Provost 
of Bruges ;” Composed by CLement Wuitz. T. Prowse. 


The above song we have had the pleasure of hearing Miss 
Martha Williams sing, and are better enabled to judge of its 
effects as a vocal composition, than if we read the copy, or 
played it over on the piano. Mr. Clement White has com- 
posed a very graceful, flowing melody to most happy verses. 
‘Loved by Thee” is adapted to a contralto voice, its vocal 
range including E natural above, and C below. This song is 
admirably adapted to young ladies in their noviciate of 


singing, 
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Go Cull yonr Roses, Ballad, composed by ALEXANDER Lex: 
T. Prowse. 


We have sometimes wondered at the strange sources from 
whence composers obtained their verses. At one time some 
unknown name would grace the title-page as the owner of the 
poetry, and again the song was sent into the world without 
any poetical parent. We have complained before of the little 
judgment, or care exhibited by composers in their choice of 
words for music. So the verses have an idea, they seem not 
to heed how clumsily, or vulgarly it may be worked out. This 
isa great mistake. The Ballad, of all lyrie compositions, requires 
to be the most neatly perfected, and the finest music cannot 
conceal defective words. As a specimen of lyric writing, the 
verses to Mr. Alexander Lee’s Ballad, are about as exquisite 
an instance of bathos as we have read for a long period. We 
have great pleasure in quoting them for the reader’s amuse- 
ment. It is to be presumed that the verses are Orphans, as 
they exhibit no paternity on the title page. 

Go, cull your roses while you may, pretty maids! 


For this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow may die, pretty maids ! 


The glorious lamp of Heaven, the sun, 
The higher he’s getting, 
The sooner will his race be run, 
The nearer he’s to setting. 
Then cull your roses, &c. 

This is the first verse, and the second is nearly as sublime. 
Nevertheless, the song has a meaning, and to this meaning 
has Mr. Alexander adapted a very expressive and catching 
air. It is only a pity that such music should be wedded to 
such poetry!!! 





Poetry. 
WHEN FIRST WE MET. 
WORDS FOR NUSBIC, 
By Desmond Ryan. 


WHEN first we met 
In olden time, 
*T was evening set, 

’T was summer’s prime. 
The place—the hour— 
That smile of thine 

Still hold fond pow’r 
In mem’ry’s shrine ! 
Few words were said, 
But they were all 
Love’s flow’rs can shed 
Ere years befall ! 
My heart doth grieve, 
Mine eyes are wet 
For that sweet eve 
When first we met. 


The breeze of night 
Doth lull the rose; 
The dews delight 
Its buds to close ; 
So tears and sighs 
Becalm the heart 
Where sorrow flies— 
Whence hopes depart. 
O! dear it is 
To muse and sigh 
O’er buried bliss, 
O’er days gone by; 
More dear than all 
In tears regret 
That evening fall 
When first we met ! 





THE WOOD NYMPH. 


WuerzE the warbling streamlet flows, 
Wand’ring through its mossy bower ; 
Where the zephyr wooes the rose— 
Am’rous of the scented flower— 
I find my home. 
And who, from verdant hill and dell, 
Where fairest forms of beauty dwell, 
Would wish to roam? 


Where the tiny harebell springs, 

Its fairy head the dew encumb’ring, 
Where the mournful nightbird sings 

Its tender song to nature slumb’ring— 

I find my home; 
And who, from verdant hill and dell, 
Where fairest forms of beauty dwell, 
Would wish to roam? 
A. WAYMARE. 





Miscellaneous, 


Mr. MoscngLes aNp THE BirmincHam Festivat.—At 
a meeting of the general committee of the Birmingham 
Musical Festival, held at the News Rooms, August 29th, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted :—‘‘ Resolved, 
That the thanks of this meeting be given to I. Moscheles, 
Esq., for the zeal and ability manifested in all his arrange- 
ments, preparatcry to, and during his conduction of the 
Festival ’’ 

Tue Distin Famtry continue their career through the 
provinces with enlarging success. At Liverpool their concerts 
drew nightly audiences of between two and three thousand 
spectators. At Cheltenham they were equally successful on 
the 21st and 23rd ult. On the 26th the Bristol Theatre was 
so beset, that hundreds were sent away from the doors. The 
morning concert given by the Distin Family at Clifton on the 
27th was also crowded to excess by the first families in the 
neighbourhood. The talented corps are engaged for concerts 
through Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, Lincoln, York, &c. 

Mapame Oury, who is staying at Mrs. Haslar’s at Aldin- 

bourne, has been engaged during the last week in paying a 
series of visits to her noble friends and patrons in West 
Sussex. On Tuesday week she spent the day with the 
Countess of Newburgh, at Slindon, who had a déeuner 
of twenty to participate in the pleasure of hearing Madame 
Oury execute some of her favourite morceaux, which she did 
with a brilliancy and power which delighted the company. 
On the Wednesday, Madame Oury, accompanied by Mrs, 
Haslar, went by appointment to Arundel Castle, and was 
received by the Duchess of Norfolk with her accustomed 
affability. Her Grace herself conducted her guests over the 
castle and gardens. On the following Thursday, a large party 
assembled at the castle to meet the distinguished pianiste, who 
returns this week to Brighton for a few days.—Brighton 
Herald. 
We learn with much pleasure that the amiable and talented 
daughter, the eldest born, of the favourite composer and 
performer, Mr. Moscheles, is on the point of being united to 
Mr. Roche, of Brook Street. This will naturally form a tie 
which will induce Mr. Moscheles occasionally to relinquish 
the cares of his professorship in Leipsic, and pay his friends 
and admirers in London a visit. The young couple accom- 
pany Mr. Moscheles and family next week to Germany. 

A Lavy Comroser.—The Vienna Gazette speaks well of a 
new mass composed by a lady, already known in the imperial 





citv for her perseverance in composition, Mdlle. NinaStollevark, 
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Mr. Macreapy has commenced his engagement at the 
Surrey Theatre for twelve nights, for which, we understand, 
he receives an enormous sum. He opened on Monday in 
Hamlet, and played the same character four times during the 
week. It is needless to state that the crowds on each night 
of his performance have been unprecedented. 

Tue Tacuiion: Testimon1aL.—The elegant piece of plate 
subscribed for by the noblemen and gentlemen, frequenters of 
the Italian Opera-house, and admirers of this celebrated 
artiste, has just been completed, and will shortly be presented 
to her. It has been manufactured in the establishment of 
Mr. Garrard, of the Haymarket, from a design and under the 
direction of Mr. Cotterell. The value is 300 guineas. The 
piece of plate is of frosted silver, and consists of a group of 
three mythological figures, and the figures of two animals, 
partly taken from the ballet of Endymion, in which Taglioni 
appeared in the season of 1845, Diana is surveying Endymion, 
who sleeps on a bank, behind which Cupid, crouching, watches 
the goddess. She is accompanied by a fawn; the dog of 
Endymion is also introduced. The whole is in pure and 
classic taste, and not broken by too close an attention to 
minute parts. The figures are very elegantly modelled, they 
are not portraits, but have the Greek outline of features. This 
is certainly one of the most successful of Mr. Cotterell’s 
efforts in this style of art; it is very creditable to his talents, 
and a splendid mark of the esteem of the admirers of the 
lady it is meant to honour. 

Dr. Menvetssoun anv Stavupict took their departure 
together, by the way of Dover, on Sunday last—the former to 
Leipzig, the latter to Vienna. We are happy to learn that 
both these distinguished gentlemen will again visit us early in 
April next. 

Tueatre Roya, Epinsurcu.—Mr. Calcraft, the spirited 
lessee of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, has entered into an 
arrangement with Mr. Murray, manager of the Edinburgh 
theatre, and takes his present operatic company, consisting of 
Madame Castellan, Signora Corbari, Signori Marras, Ciabatta, 
and Fornasari, with several lesser stars, to the Scotch capital. 
The opera-company will give five representations, to com- 
mence on the 19th of the present month. The five perform- 
ances will consist of Lucia di Lammermoor, La Sonnambula, 
Belisario, I Puritani, and Norma. The orchestra and chorus 
from the Dublin theatre, accompany the party. Signor 
Orsini will conduct, and Mr. Levey, composer and director of 
the Dublin band, will lead. The prices of the Edinburgh 
theatre will be raised double. 

WE regret to state that Miss Helen Faucit continues too in- 
disposed to commence her theatrical engagement at Leicester. 

We have a word to say on the new scheme which is agitating 
the world-musical just now, in no ordinary degree. We 
allude to the projected rival Italian Opera, to commence next 
season at Covent-Garden theatre. We hope it may turn out 
the bubble which, notwithstanding the trumpet flourish of 
great names, it looks. Firstly, we do not want two Italian 
operas ; secondly, if we have two, neither of them can be so 
good as the concentration of first-rate talent would make the 
single one; thirdly, we do not want any additional temptation 
to increase the swarm of mediocre foreign artists, who as it is 
prey like locusts on the public, to the great injury and preju- 
dice of gifted native performances ; fourthly, we are quite 
sure the real supporters of the Italian opera—the aristocracy 
of England—will never be drawn from their accustomed haunt 
in the Haymarket to the purlieus of Covent-Garden; fifthly, 
from these foregone conclusions, the whole thing will be a 
failure ; and this is to be regretted only for the sake of the 
innocent sufferers it must involve -— artisans, underlings of 





many descriptions, and a dependent band, who are often hurled 
to ruin by the failure of these stupendous undertakings. As 
for the stars—they who are already possessed of their scores of 
thousands—they take good care, in most instances, not to be 
losers ; sixthly, and by no means lastly, though reasons might 
be swelled to twenty, we cannot hope or wish success to a 
scheme which bears upon the face of it so much of ingratitude 
and double dealing, as this does, towards the liberal, energetic, 
and enterprising manager in the Haymarket. Signor Costa 
is engaged as the musical director and conductor of the orches- 
tra of the Italian opera and Covent-Garden theatre, for the 
seasons 1847, 1848, 1849. It is a long shadow thrown for- 
ward into the future. Nous verrons.—New Monthly Belle 
Assemblée for September. 

Ir is stated that Rossini, in the handsomest manner, has 
presented Mons. Neidermeyer with all pecuniary emolument 
to be derived from Robe: t Bruce, the so-talked about Pasticcio. 





Hatest Entelligence. 
(From the Times.) 


HEReErorpD, Fripay AFTERNOON. 


Tue third performance at the Cathedral has just concluded. 
The Messiah was the attraction ; and, as usual at all festivals, 
secured the most crowded audience of the week. The 
vocalists comprised every artist of note at the festival. 
Although there had been no rehearsal, the choruses were 
generally well sung ; indeed, this immortal work is so familiar 
to every class of artists that there never is much danger of its 
going unsteadily at a public performance. The splendid 
chorus, “ The Lord gave the Word,” and “ Great was the 
company of the preachers,” in the second part, which is 
usually omitted at the provincial festivals, was here restored, 
which may be traced to the excellent example of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society in London. The re-introduction of this 
chorus involved the restoration of the fine air, ‘* Thou art 
gone up on high,” which was effectively rendered by Mr. 
Machin. The choruses, ‘ And He shall purify,” ‘ For unto 
us a child is born,” and the tremendous “ Hallelujah,” 
were capitally sung. There was a little unsteadiness in 
the semi-chorus, “ Lift up your heads,” and in the choral 
fugue, “ He trusted in God;” but the general excellence 
of the performance rendered these slight drawbacks par- 
donable. The overture was played with great energy 
and precision. Among the vocal pieces most worthy 
notice, were the ‘‘ Comfort ye, my People,” of Mr. Hobbs, 
the ‘“*O thou that tellest,” and “he was despised,” by Miss 
Dolby, the latter of which is an admirable specimen of pathetic 
declamation ; the ‘* People that walked in darkness,” of Mr. 
Phillips ; ‘‘ He shall feed his flock,” and “* Come unto Him,” 
by Misses M. and A. Williams; Miss Birch’s “ But thou 
didst not leave,” and Mr. Lockey’s ‘* Thou shalt break them,” 
which manifested a great advance in energy on the part of this 
promising singer. On the whole, the performance was 
decidedly superior to that at Birmingham. The Messiah was 
the only work given this morning. There now remains but 
the evening concert of to-night to speak of, which, with some 
general remarks upon the festival, will reach you in time for 
Monday’s paper. The weather continues superb, The 
general opinion is, that the stewards will have little to com- 
plain of this year, as the receipts will very nearly clear, if not 
exceed, the expenses, The charity has profited considerably. 
The collections at the door will, it is supposed, have exceeded 
those of the two last festivals by a handsome amount, 
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Important to the Military, Professors, and Amateurs, 


DISTIN AND SONS 


Have opened their 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENT WAREHOUSE, 
No. 29, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, London. 


Sax-Horns, Sax-Trombas, Sax-Cornets, Trumpets, French-Horns, Trombones, 
&e.; Military Musical Instruments of every description. All Instruments 
at this establishment warranted perfect, and may be heard singly and together 
before purchasing. Hattersley’s Patent Metalic I'russ Piano-t ortes. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


A New Edition of all the Organ Compositions by the late celebrated Rinck, 
edited by John Bishop. The following are now ready for delivery :—The Great 
Practical Organ School, translated by the late 3. Wesley, 6 books, each 7s. 6d., or 
in one vol., 36s.; 12 Easy Pieces, Op. 1, 3s.; 12 Short Preludes Op. 2, 3s.; 12 
Organ Pieces, Op. 8, 48. ; 12 Miscellaneous Pieces, Op. 12, 4s.; 40 Short Preludes 
for Public Worship, Op. 37, 5s. ; 12 Adagios, Op. 57, 4s. ; First Three Months at 
the Organ, 8s.; Devotional Recreations, 6 books, each 2s. 6d., or in one vol., 12s. 
Also Herzog’s Practical Organist, 12 books, each 3s. 6d.; Warren’s Very Easy 
Tutor, 4s ; Warren’s Hints to Organists, 3s.; Warren’s Beauties for the Organ, 
12 books, each 2s, 6d., or in one vol., 21s.; Bach’s (J. 8.) 48 Preludes and 48 
Fugues, a new Edition, fingered by Czerny, 3ls. 6d. 


MESSRS, COCKS’ 





BEETHOVEN’S MUSIC. 


A Complete Collection of his SYMPHONIES, Nos. 1 to 9, arranged for the 
Piano by Kalkbrenner, with a fine Portrait of Beethoven, in one large vol., 
3i. 13s. 6d., or separate. Professors in general, native and foreign, have acknow- 
ledged that M. Kalkbrenner has immortalised his name in the adaptation of the 
above great works, and it is with great pleasure that Messrs. R. Cocks and Co, are 
alone enabled to offer this, the only entire edition of Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
to the British public. N. B.—All orders must specify Kalkbrenner’s edition. 
Beethoven’s Masterpieces, a new edition of his sonatas edited by his friend and 
pupil, Carl Czerny. Now ready, 12 of his best Sonatas, each 4s., or or two vols. 
each 21s. Beethoven’s Nine ——— as septetts, and a complete edition of 
all his violin quartetts, edited by M. Rousselot, as performed by the Beethoven 
Quartett Society, in 17 books, price 6/. 6s., or in separate books, at various prices, 





ORATORIOS. 


The best and cheapest VOCAL EDITIONS, with piano or = accompani- 
ments, extent, of the MESSIAH and the CREATION, arranged y John Bishop, 
large music tolio, each 15s.; the Seasons, by Ciementi, 21s.; Beethoven’s Mount 
of Ulives, and Rossini’s Stabat Mater, by Joseph Warren, each 12s. It is an 
undoubted tact that the foregoing are acknowledged by the most eminent pro- 
fessors and the public generally to be the best and cheapest editions extant. 
N. B. Acatalogue of vocal music gratis and postage free. 


eee 


NEW FOREIGN PIANO-FORTE MUSIC, 


NEW TRIOS for THREE*PERFORMERS on one Piano-forte, composed by 
Carl Czerny, of Vienna, for her Majesty’s Musicsellers, Messrs. R. Cocks andCo, 
i.e. The Three Sisters, 6 Rondinos, very easy, each 3s.; Six Military Rondos, 
2d class of difficulty, each 4s.; Les Pianistes Associés, 6 Grand Trios, each 7s. 6d. ; 
The Three Amateurs, — and interesting ‘Trios, i. e, 2 Fantas‘as on Airs 
from Norma, Aurora Waltzes, Die Kosenden «titto, Brandhofen ditto, Fantasia on 
Airs from Mozart’s Operas, ditto on Airs by Handel, ditto on Airs by Donizetti, 
and 2 Fantasias on Scotch and Irish Airs, each 5s. ; also 300 of his best Duets are 
published as above.—N. B. The above Trios are especially recommended to 
professors of music, as also to the principals of schools as being admirably 
adapted for teaching time and playing in concert. 


MUSIC MADE EASY. 


HAMILTON’S MINIATURE COURSE of HARMONY and CUMPOSITION— 
No. 1. Catechism of beeen ag Bass, 2s.—No. 2. Melody, Counterpoint, and 
Composition.—No. 3. Double Fugue, 2s.—No. 4. Art of writmg for an 
Orchestra, and on playing from Score, 2s.—No. 5. The Invention, Exposition, 
Developement, and Concatenation of Musical Ideas, 3s.; and his Dictionary of 
2500 Musical Terms, 1s. Also, Warren’s Hints to Organists, and his Hints to 
Young Composers, each 3s.—London; Published only by 


R. COCKS &Z% CoO,, 
6, New Burlington Strcet, Musicsel’ers to Her Majesty. 








‘‘LES MOUSQUETAIRES DE LA REINB,’ 
THE QUEENS MUSKETEERS, © 


The whole of the MUSIC of this popular Opera is published at 
WESSEL AND CO.’S 


FOREIGN MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
229, Regent Street, corner of Hanover Street, 








The following are the most admired morceaux :— 








Coote, Quadrillesfor Piano, 5 ‘ : 5S 
Ditto, ditto, for Orchestra in score ° ° « 50 

Leduc, Ditto, Piano, 3s., with Accompaniments, . . e 40 
Musard, First set of Quadrilles, ditto ditto, . e « £0 
Second set of ditto, entitled, “OLtver and RoLaNnp,” o  & 8 

——-—— Ditto, First and Second sets, Orchestral parts, e each9 0 
—— Ditto, ditto, Septett, e e . each6 0 
Redler, Grande Valse, . . . ° ee 
Kuhe, (W.) 3 Rondeaux, . e Op. No.1, 3 0 


Holmes, (W. H.) “Souvenir des Mousquetaires de la Reine,” Divertisse- 























ment on the favorite Romance, “ At length a brighter dawn,” in D, 2 6 
Rosellen, (H.) Fantaisie brillante, . ° ° Op. 86, 5 0 
Schubert, “ Mosaiques” of the favorite Airs for Piano (in 4 Books,) each 4 0 

Ditto, ditto, for Harp Solo, ditto, each 4 0 

Clinton, The Airs for Flute Solo (in 1 Book) . ° - #0 
Le Carpentier, “ Bleuettes” 60th and 61st Bagatelle, - each 2 6 
Halevy, the Overture for Piano Solo, ° . ° « 80 
Ditto Duet, ° . ° -' 60 

-__ Ditto Orchestral parts ° . - 4% 0 

Songs, with original French Text and an English Version, 

No. 2, “Ah, Sir Knights,” ; ° ° . - 80 
———- No. 3, “ Ye silent groves,” . e . . 86 
— No. 4, “Among the brave Knights,” . . - 20 

No. 6, ‘During eight days,” 3 ; + 20 
woe No. 8, “Gay throngs are dancing,” ° ° +. 32 
—-—— No. 13, “ No beauty yet was rare,” e ° »- 20 

No. 15, “ In fiercest wrath,” F ° e e. ow 

No. 16, “ At length a brighter dawn,” e ° tts 2 
— No. 18, “ Yes, I have saved the lov’d one,”’* e e: «0 





Bochsa, (N. C.) Favorite Airs for Harp and Piano, (in the Press.) 

“The Music of this Opera is extremely pretty, light, airy, and fanciful— 
completely French, in short, Halévy, like most of the French writers of the 
day, is of the Auber school, with quite enough imagination of his own not only 
to avoid servility but to add freshness and grace to the style of his adoption. 
Nos. 8, 16, 18, will serve as an excellent specimen of his vocal writing. No. 18, 
** Yes, I have saved the loved one’—an andantino con moto, 6-8—is a song of 
mingled pathos and joy; it is highly characteristic of the spirit of the verses, 
and is the best and most original melody in the above list. This song will, we 
suspect, become extensively popular. No. 8,—an andantino, 3-8—if inferior to 
the foregoing in unity and strength of melody, is a piece of elegant and fancifu; 
gaiety, having the same dramatic keeping with the meaning of the words ag its 
companion. In No. 16,—an andantino espressivo, 2-4—the writer again shows 
the graceful vivacity of his fancy. All three songs have an accompaniment, 
elegant and appropriate, without redundancy. The best of the others are Nos, 
2 and 3, the former is a clever, though not very forcible impress of Auber’s 
peculiar style of quaint and fanciful humour, which has found so many imitators ; 
the latter is a good show-song, written on three different subjects, all excellent, 
treated, throughout, with variety and coherence, and preceded by a short 
recitative.”—New Monthly Belle Assemblée. 


Numerous arrangements from “ Les Mousquetaires,”’ for the Piano, by Hunten, 
Pixis, Kalkbrenner, Sowinski, Benedict, &c.(also for Military Bands) are preparing 
for publication. The Corrriont has been duly assigned by the Author to 

WESSEL AND CO. 
229, REGENT STREET. 
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